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, FORGIVENESS. 


“ Forgive us our ber as we also haye forgiven those who have tres- 
passed against us.’”—Marv. vi. 

~ I take a familiar a lation of my text different from the 
authorized version and from the revised version. Both of them 
say “debts” instead of ‘“ trespasses.” The Greek word means 
things owed to another, a de't, hence, things owed because not paid, 
hence, a failure in obligation, a delinquency, and so, in general 
transgression. Better, therefore, render it by such a word as 
‘trespass ” or wrong-doing or sin, especially as the parallel place 
in Luke* has the word “ sins” plainly and literally. The Greek 
‘word used in Luke comes of a verb that means to mis, to miss 
mark, to err from the way, hence to turn away from the right, to do 
rong, to err; and it is only in this tropical sense that the word is 
used in the New Testament. It is good criticism to explain 
the word in Matthew by the word in Luke; and wise it seems to 
me to translate it according to its explanation. Hence I like 
the rendering, forgive us our sins, or trespasses, or transgres- 
sions. To trespass and to transgress mean the same, for tres- 
ass is but trunspass,—to go beyond the limit. Sin is Saxon, 
meaning impiety or offense against divine law. 
The meaning of the text is very plain in the original; but it 
is not shown in the old version, ‘‘ Forgive us our debts as we 
rgive our debtors.” For thisis a prayer to be forgiven in what- 
ever measure we forgive. And so it is understood commonly; 
and many have been afraid to utter the prayer, being conscious 
or fearful of imperfect forgiving by themselves. But this is not 
the meaning. The old translators omitted to render a word 


uc. xi, 4, 


wee 
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meaning also. Moreover we have a more critical text than they 
had, thanks to the modern scholars who have explored a vast 
array of manuscripts with reverent care, to educe the true text 
from the multitude of ‘‘ various readings.” This better text gives 
a different tense of the verb in the second clause of the text. . 
So that the revised version renders, ‘‘Forgive us our debts, as we” 
also have forgiven our debtors.” The word translated “also” I 
think has an intensive force here, asif we should say, ‘‘ as even we 
have forgiven;” and both the old version and revised version 
translate it so in a similar connection in another place, where 
Paul says, “I would that all men were even as I myself.”* This 
meaning is very plain in Luke, where the word ‘for ” is used 
with the “also” and the intensive pronoun ‘ourselves ” is” 
added, ‘‘ Forgive us our sins; for we ourselves also forgive every 
one that is indebted to us.”+ The meaning might be rendered 
freely thus, *‘ Forgive us, O thou who art perfect and holy, for 
even we, the imperfect and erring, do forgive; ” as Jesus argues 
in another place that surely the infinite Father will benefit his 
children since even we give not to our babes a stone for a loaf or 
a serpent for a fish. 

It is true that after the prayer follows in Matthew the pas- 
sage “ For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father 
will also forgive you; but if ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your Father forgive your trespasses; ” thus seeming 
to lay stress on the prayer as meaning to pray that we may be 
forgiven in measure as we forgive, But this passage stands in 
Matthew alone. Luke, who gives the prayer, takes no notice of 
this argument after it. There is naught in the gospels like to it, 
except the passage in Mark “ Whensoever ye stand praying, for- 
give if ye have aught against anyone; that your Father also 
which is in heaven may forgive you your trespasses; ”§ which I 
rather would parallel with that precept in Matthew, and explain 
by the same, ‘If thou art offering thy gift at the altar and thou 
rememberest that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there 
thy gift before the altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to 
thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.”|| For these pas- | 

* 1 Cor. vil. 7. +. Le. xi. 4. {Mt. vii. 9, $Me. xi. 25, Verse 26, the negative 


form of the statement is omitted by critical editors and by the translators | 
of the revised version. Mt. v. 3. 
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sages mean, not that we pray to be forgiven in measure as we 
forgive, but ‘that if we strive not to avoid enemity with a forgiv- 
ing spirit, surely we are in no state to look for the blessing of 
God or to receive it. Therefore I must think that the argument 
in Matthew which follows the prayer expresses not so truly the 
Christian tradition as the other gospels do, which have not this 
-argument. 

But the text, understood as I have explained it, still has in 
it, distinctly stated, the two aspects of forgiveness, the divine 
and the human, forgiveness among men, and the forgiveness of 
the heavenly Father. To these two now Iturn. I wish to speak 
of the meaning of forgiveness, the true doctrine of it, as related 
to God and to men. 

There must be some good and true meaning to the prayer, 
“Forgive us our sins,” because it is universal and has contin- 
ued from the beginning until now. Little indeed of human 
effort, expression, struggle, is all evil, all unmeaning, empty, 
worthless. Every human endeavor, striving of heart and soul, 
form of words, has two parts, the rudeness, ugliness, wildness, 
fierceness of the beginning of humanity, and the beauty, love, 
spirituality, intelligence, which was the aim of all Nature and 
the divine prophecy in man while yet he was unshapen and low. 
Therefore nothing which is very wide and belongs to human 
conditions everywhere, is wrong altogether, but has a mingling 
of man’s low state and of the high intention of Nature in him 
which he shall come to. So is it with the prayer, “ Forgive us our 
sins.” Let us reason, therefore, about this primal and still living 
prayer, that we may understand clearly the good thing which 
‘man has groped after or set his faith on by this prayer. 

. What then shall we say is meant by forgiveness? 

Can it mean to undo the wrong act? Surely not. The past 
deed can not be drawn back to be done over or to be done away. 
Ithas become a part of the eternity gone, which is unchangeable. 
There is a story of two angels following each man, one over the 
ight shoulder and one over the left; the angel at the left 
ites every ill deed in a book, but when the man repents and 
does a good deed, the angel at the right lets fall a tear of joy 
which washes out the record of the evil. But there ig no eras- 
ing of record,—neither in things nor in memory. The deed is 


- 
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inwoven with everything forevermore; yea, and record of it, so — 


the scientists tell us, is on nature like an ineffaceable writing. 
The vibrations and motions set going by the deed never stop; 
they are imprinted on the heavens forever to the remotest star. 


But if forgiveness can not mean to undo the deed, can it 


mean to remove the guilt of the deed? Surely not; almost I 


might say more surely not than before. For if the deed must- 


stay unchanged; how much less, if there can be difference of de- 
gree where all is impossible, can the moral quality of the deed 
be changed; for this lay in the motive of the soul at the time, in 


the delicate spiritual state, the purpose, hope, wish, a mental — 


deed, finer than air but outlasting mountains, yea, the earth 
and the stars. 

It is sure and plain, and we need no more than this glance 
to see it, that forgiveness can not mean to undo a deed or to re- 
move the moral quality of the deed. The deed and all its qual- 
ity, once done, is a part of the almightiness of God. 

Therefore forthwith I will give the possible and reasonable 
meaning of forgiveness, which is in the mind of men when they 
seek or give pardon; but we shall do well to define carefully 
more than is common, for we wish to know what forgiveness is 
in God, 

Forgiveness is understood to be the putting away from the 


mind of an offense done us, or the renewal of inward quiet and — 


peace when injury has disturbed us. Now, offense rouses us 
in two points; first in judgment, whereby we condemn the 
offense as a wrong; secondly, in feeling wherein we are stirred 
against the offender with anger or enemity. Hence: forgivenes 
is two-fold, corresponding to the double effect of offense. For 
as offense kindles anger, so, first, forgiveness is the subduing of 
enemity; and as offense rouses judgment in condemnation, so, 


secondly, forgiveness relates also to this, and here divides again — 


into two parts; first, the remission of penalty, if any sentence 


have been passed or be impending; and secondly, the resumption ~ 


of the previous trust or of the relations thereon founded, which 
the offense has broken. 

To define forgiveness, therefore, in brief, state it thus: For- 
giveness is in three parts. 

1, The doing away with anger or enemity. 
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2. The resuming of a broken trust. 

3. The remission of penalty. 

With this view of forgiveness and this definition of it, I 
will reason now of divine forgiveness. 

What, then, means the forgiveness of God? 

It is plain that the first of these parts of forgiveness can 
have no place in God. To forgive is to lay aside or subdue en- — 
mity, anger, vengefulness, aversion. But God is not angry, or 
like an enemy, or vindictive, or able to hate. Therefore in that 
meaning of forgiveness, God forgives not, nor can, because he 
has no unkindness or wrath to put away. This, it is true, is 
not the common teaching; for we hear much of ‘ sinners in the 
hands of an angry God,” and of God that he is “a consuming 
fire” of wrath with the erring, and “angry with the sinner every 
day.” Thisis Yahvism or Jehovism. Tis true the Deity of 
the Jews was such a fire and fierceness. But we know that 
God is not angry, nor has aught in him to be named wrath 
which can be put away from him, nor is at enemity with the 
fallen or sinful for an instant, but like the father’s heart in 
Jesus’ great parable of the Prodigal, which knew no feeling 
but mourning while his son was a wanderer and great joy when 
he came back. It is a false thought of evil that sin is a wrong 
_ against God at which he is offended. God is not wronged or 
trespassed on. He is not a governor or king giving forth com- 
- mands, not a legislator making laws, wronged or invaded if the 
commands or enactments be slighted. God is the life and spirit 
which lives and breathes in all things; and an ill deed or sin is 
not an offense against any command or code or rule, but a dis- 
_ obedience or neglect of the holiness of God set and witnessed in 
__our souls; which is to say, a turning away from the nature and 
character which we are made for, and a defaming or injuring of 
that nature; which is to say, a wrong upon ourselves and a tres- 
pass on our own souls. God is the call of the soul unto glory and 
goodness. Wherefore sin may be called disobedience; but God 
is not injured nor angry as for an injury ora defiance. So that he 
_ forgives not in the sense of laying aside of enemity or anger, for 
he had none to put away. 

3 If then there be no forgiveness of God in the first part of 
the meaning of it, what shall be said of the second part of it, 
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namely, the resuming of trust or of relations belonging thereto 
which have been broken or shaken? Doth God forgive in this 
sense? 

Plainly and surely this meaning of forgiveness hath as lit- 


So Ni 


tle part in divinity as the other. Doth God resume ought? — 


Doth he cast away aught and take it up again? Doth he suffer 
disappointment? Doth he repose confidence, as a man doth? 
Is he deceived? Doth ever he build a house on the sand? Doth 
he place his trust and set his love and afterward is betrayed, 
wronged, overcome, put upon, outreached, entangled, like a 
man? And doth God come to a sinner to give place and trust 
unto him again only because he will? Surely it is plain that 
God is with the soul at all times according to the state of the 
soul, never lured or beguiled by any appearance or pretense, nay, 
not even by a resolve or promise which deceives even the man 
who makes it, by a show of strength where there is no strength, 
because the resolution is not holy or humble or prayerful enough 
—not by this nor by aughtis God blinded or drawn aside; but 
forever he knows the soul as itis. He can not reswme trust or 
aught whatever; for the soul never had of him aught that be- 
longed not to its true state “and nature; and at every moment 
the soul hath of him all that belongs to it. Before the soul falls 
and sins, it hath of God all that belongs to it in its condition to 
fall. After it hath fallen, it hath still all that belongs to its 
state and to its condition to repent. After the soul repents and 
arises, it hath again of God-all that accords with itself,—not 
because he bestows trust or aught else thereupon, against the 
argument or probability of the foregoing fall and sin, but because 
at every instant the soul is known and judged as it is, and no 


blessing ever is given or withdrawn but in accord with the very 


truth of the condition of the soul. When a man forgives in this 
second sense of Forgiveness which now I speak of, namely, that 
he reposes again a trust once betrayed or disappointed, he does 
so in defiance of judgment, pushing aside the argument that it 
is unsafe, by force of his love, as I shall unfold in speaking of 
human forgiveness. But this isonly finite reason, limited hori- 
zon of sight, human partiality. The coming of God to the soul 
is not in spite of some argument against it, or in defiance of 
judgment, but by every argument or fact for it and none gain- 


‘\ 
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saying; for his coming is as the truth is and the soulis. There 
is no changeable relationship with God, “nor variableness nor 
shadow of turning,” nor anything otherwise than as the whole 
truth is; nor comes he ever to the soul except as according to 
the condition of the soul. Before offense, and in it, and after 
it, forever, he must be with the soul at every moment simply as 
the soul is. For which reason, this part of forgiveness, namely, 
the resuming of a broken trust, has no part in divinity. 
If, now, God forgives not, rior can, in the first two parts of 

forgiveness, namely, the putting away of anger, and the resum- 
ing of a broken trust or confidence, the third part remains, 
_ which is the remission of penalty. It is one part of forgiveness 
to remit a penalty, though justly fixed. This part has the same 
_ sense as the word pardon: as a governor is said to pardon an 
offender under the law by remitting the penalty, or a part of it. 
But, now again, this third manner of forgiveness has no part in 
_ divinity, more than the other meanings foregoing; which is to be 
_ seen very plainly if we look closely at it. If a penalty be an 
_ invention, a device, an event or pass hinged to the offense bya 
statute, sequent but not consequent—then it may be suspended 
or remitted easily, for the same governor that affixed it may do 
it away. Butif the penalty be not merely hung on the offense, 
butis of it,a very part of it, following from it, living in it, 
_ spreading from it like heat from a fire, then how is the penalty 
to be remitted? How done away or changed, unless the ill deed 
itself, from which the penalty springs as a fruit from its own 
tree, be undone? Now this is the manner of penalty or punish? 
ment from God; yet this is what the world. never has under- 
_ stood. The prayers of the ages are for forgiveness, and still 
men are praying for the same, meaning escape from the doom 
and chastisement of God. The cry is, ‘‘ Lord have mercy upon 
us, miserable offenders; which means, ‘‘ Save us from punish- 
- ment and remove the penalty which we deserve.” This is the 
- manner of much prayer in the Bible. The Psalms, those very 
beautiful and most spiritual prayers and hymns, have some of 
** Remember not the 
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that thou may’st be feared:” these are prayers that the penalty 
be turned aside; and the sad Psalm 109 shows mournfully the 
vengeful decrees and the punishments which God hurled on his 
enemies and his servants’ enemies, in the mind of the Hebrew 


| 
| 


poet. But this is not the spirit of the Psalms. Little of such _ 


praying is there in this exalted collection of hymns. It is a | 
treasury of jewels of hope and praise. ‘ Why art thou cast 
down, O my soul? and why art thou disquieted within me? 
Hope thou in God, for I shall yet praise him who is the health 
of my countenance, and my God,”’—this is the tenor of the 
Psalms, this the song of their joy, this the exhortation of their 
hope and trust: ‘The Lord will command his loving kindness 
in the day-time and in the night his song shall be with me:” 
“Trust in him at all times ye people, pour out your hearts before 
him: ” « Yea, the sparow hath found a house, and the swallow 
‘a nest for herself, where she may lay her young, even thine 
altars, O Lord of hosts: :” “ Let the heavens rejoice and let the 
earth be glad, let the sea roar and the. fulness thereof, let the 
field be joyful and all that is therein:” ‘ Light is sown for the 
righteous and gladness for the upright in heart:” ‘“ Serve the 
Lord with gladness, come before his presence with singing; itis he 
that hath made us and not we ourselves; we are his people and 
the sheep of his pasture :” ‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and for-— 
get not all his benefits, who redeemeth thy life from destruction, 
who crowneth thee with loving kindness, and tender mercies:” 
‘©O that men would praise the Lord for his goodness and for 
his wonderful works to the children of men:” ‘ I know that the 
Lord will maintain the cause of the afflicted and the right of 
the poor:” ‘*Cause me to hear thy loving-kindness in the morn- 
ing, forin thee do I trust; cause me to know the way wherein I 
should walk, for I lift up my soul unto thee:” these prayers are 
the spirit’of the Psalms, these their thanksgivings and joy. Their 
faith and trust and upspring of joy, “new every morning and 
fresh every evening” are in these verses, and in such like that 
sprinkle the Psalms like stars in the heavenly sphere. 

Yet the prayers of the ages are for forgiveness, I say. From 
the beginning this prayer hath wound its hoop of iron around 
all golden and joyous vessels of praise and trust. For God was 
a sovereign on a throne, a lawgiver enacting statutes, a monarch 


| 
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issuing commands, a contriver of plans, taking part in quarrels 
and battles, very jealous of honors due to him, very favorable 
to his own tribe or nation of people, but very fierce to their ene- 
mies. This was the Hebrew Yahweh or Jehovah, .as before I 
have said—holy, beneficient, sublime, yet after all no more than 
avery grand, powerful, mighty-scheming king, because the peo- 
ple had grown to no higher thought of God. They had a great 
sense of weakness, and the pressure on them of nature’s power 
was very hard. On every side they were set on, thrown down, 
tossed about by battling elements which they could not under- 
stand; and on every side was tyranny and war, chieftains, des- 
pots, strife, cruelty. From the earthly monarch and from roar- 
ing elements, fire, famine, plagues, floods, the ancient man 
_ shaped his thought of God. The Hebrew was but an ancient 
man, whose Yahweh was very sublime, holy, awful, but yet 
shaped in thought and conceived as among other ancient men, a 
_ king on a throne, with the strength of fire and of the shaking 
of the earth. Even the tender and joyful Psalms have this _ 
image in bold figures—* He toucheth the hills and they smoke:” 
“The waters saw thee, O God the waters saw thee; they were 
afraid; the depths also were troubled; the clouds poured out 
_ water; the skies sent out a sound; thine arrows also went abroad; 
the voice of thy thunder was in the heaven; the lightnings light- 
_ened the world; the earth trembled and shook.” What wonder 
that the prayers of the ages are for forgiveness, to escape the 
wrath of the monarch and to appease him, that he may lift off 
the doom, the penalty, of sins against him. Hence is seen sac- 
rifice in nearly all peoples and times. None so high nor so low 
but they sought to please God with gifts, with offerings of valu- 
able things, especially the finest kinds of food; and the thought 
to offer the best, led to horrid forms of sacrifice. This was to 
purchase or attract forgiveness; I mean to escape penalty, to 
avert pain and punishment. 
This manner of thinking blooms and fruits plentifully in 
the Christian religion also, as that religion has been these many 
centuries, and still is; nay, I would say it was so in the begin- 
ning, but that I find no trace of it in the words of Jesus. For 
_ although the words of that holy master, as reported to us in the 
first three gospels, where we have them the most unmixed, do 
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contain the doctrines of hell and a devil and of punishment in 
such a dire place, yet we know not how much such words were 
turned awry or even altogether made by the mistake or obstin- 
ate education of the disciples; and although the words of Jesus 
do imply or express divine forgiveness as remission of penalty,— 
yet I find no trait of sacrifice therein, no taint of appeasing and 
winning over God by offerings and gifts. Yet soon it was so 
in the church, for Paul is quite full of the thought of sacrifice. 
He is very eloquent for it, because he looks on Christ’s death 
as the one complete and perfect sacrifice which once for all and 
forever has availed with God and has done away with the old 
sacrfices and made them “begearly elements.” Down the cen- 
turies came the same notion, and lives to thisday. Christianity 
took Yahweh for God. He is a monarch, ruler, maker of 
statutes and rules, in the Christian religion ; he affixes penalties, 
and may remit them. He is a great will, an absolute king, 
doing as he wills. Weare in debt to him, or under condemna- 
tion, by the sin in us, by both our nature and our deeds. With 
this has gone the thought and the instruction which always con- 
sort with a Yahweh in religion, I mean sacrifice, offerings, gifts, 
smoking altars. The Eucharist in Christianity is such a sacri- 
fice, being the very sacrifice itself in the great Roman church, 
and a figure or picture of it in others. The atonement, which 


is Christ offered up as a sacrifice for us that we may be forgiven, . 


is the greatest Christian distinction, or trait and mark of that 
religion, a glory to some, to others a moral bane. And _ the 
church has grown very rich by the same notion; for to give up 
wealth to the church has been accounted a sacrifice and gift- 
offering to God. 

Now all this hangs on the third part of forgiveness of 
which I speak, namely, that it is remission of penalty, and on 
the ascribing this part of forgiveness to divinty, The steps of 
thought are easy— 

1. God has enacted laws and affixed penalty. 

2. He who has affixed the penalty can remit it. 

8. Therefore we must placate him, and avail with him that 
he may remit it, 

This always has been so, anciently and until now, in every 
religion; in Christianity as boldly as in any. 
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But now I say this manner of forgiveness, the remission of 
penalty, has no part in divinity, any more than the first 
meanings of forgiveness, to do away with anger and to take up 
again a broken trust. For when did the mfinite wisdom live 
and move save in a holy and unchanging order in which naught 
is remitted? Or when did infinite mercy shrink from disciplin- 
ing? We are not under an enactment proclaimed from a throne 
or court, but under and in a sacred reign of order, which is in 
our very selves, and includes us, yet lives in us, and we are of it. 
We are answerable to God in us, not to rules set by him outside 
of us. We are held to account by an indwelling presence and 
inspiration of love and truth, the holy and infinite One whose 
justice is perfect order, “the nature of things;”’ not an act of will 
and decision, to meet this case or that offense, but an infinite per- 
fectness of Providence in which all is held, judged, sentenced, 
saved or doomed, opened unto life because it is good or sealed unto 
death because it is bad. Penalty is not a decree, but in the ill 
deed and with it and of it. The penalty so is ordered and falls 
always as to conform to the nature of the evil; not so much 
pain set by decree to so much fault, but a punishment that flows 
from the very evil itself and belongs just to that, metes out ex- 
act justice, lets fall just the peculiar penalty of that very deed 

with all the conditions of it, and runs as naturally from the 
guiltiness as a stream from a spring. How can this be remitted, 
being not arbitrary nor future, but now and by nature and as 
wide as the stretch or influence of the deed? How can this be 
remitted, which is inwoven with all things, is here and hereafter 
and forever, while the wrong lasts? How can there be remission 
of this, save to remit all things to chaos, like as the remission of 
the running of a stream from its spring would shake all galaxies 
and tumble the heavens together? For if but a pearl of dew 
be unmodeled by gravitation, all is ruin. We know well that 
- law is not an edict issued from a court in a celestial city, but 
the method and nature of life, and hence the same and uniform, 
with ‘‘no variableness, neither shadow of turning.” In which 
- law every act has its place and every offense its judgment at the 
instant. By this judgment falls the penalty, which is as inevit- 
able as the judgment, and not to be remitted nor turned aside, 
nor was it ever, since it is a part of the order which is eternal. 
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Who can escape this penalty? Nay, we must inflict it on 
ourselves: we must tear off our cloak, we must show our plague 
to the heavens; we can not cover it; we must testify. 

“In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice; 
And oft ’tis seen the wicked prize itself 

Buys out the law; but ’tis not so above; 

There is no shuffling, there the action lies 

In his true nature ; and we ourselves compelled, 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 

To give in evidence.” 

The divine penalty could not be remitted without dispersing 
conscience, flung then like spots of light into the ruin of worlds. 
Hath not God put forgiveness into your own keeping by means of 
your conscience?—as if he said. ‘‘ There it is abundantly, ay, at 
your very hand; but let me see you reach forth and take it, and 
salve it on your-evils!” You can not. Is not this unrelenting 
judgment an immediate penalty which you can not run from? 
*Tis thus that Satan cries out in Milton’s Epic: 

“Me miserable! Which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath and infinite despair? 
Which way I fly is hell; myself am hell; 
And in the lowest deep a tower deep, 


Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, 
To which the hell Isuffer seems a heaven.” 


It is plain, then, that God forgives not in any of the three 
parts or meanings of human forgiveness; for he hath no anger 
to be done away; nor hath he any disappointed trust to be re- 
sumed; nor are there any penalties remitted by God. This 
now we shall see more fully and with more instruction still if 
we look closely at the penalties, to see what they are and what 
their nature is and how they fall upon us. 

First, there are many outward punishments for ill-doing, 
affixed, by nature or affinity, to the ill deed, and: trailing 
after it as a snake’s long body after its head. Such is the pun- 
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ishment for every kind of intemperance, unsoberness, excess; as 
in drink, in stimulants, “applying hot and rebellious liquors 
in our blood,” opiates, all intoxicants; and as in shaimelessness, 
“with unbashful forehead,” unhomed, in alien and unholy cham- 
bers. On unsoberness and shamelessness fall severe outward 
penalties, so severe that they seem the very causes of the 
momentary pleasures in the excesses; for it were strange in 
nature if so heavy payments of penalty, so great losses, pur- 
chased naught. They do indeed buy pleasures, relishes, revels, 
baskings, tinglings, flushes; but only for a little; soon they can 
buy no more, soon only the long and hard penalties are left. 
For it is one of the outward punishments of intemperance and 


_ of ‘‘unbashful foreheads ” that in no long time the power to take 


the pleasure is gone; it hath burned out, like a quick fire, scorch- 
ing without warming. The nerves become strained springs, 


that will not rebound. This is great penalty, for it has a double 
-edge. It cuts off years of righteous and fine bodily enjoyments 


which Nature, with most kind love of life and exhilaration, far 
prolongs into sober manhood and hale age. That is the first 
edge. The other edge is secret shame, the disgust, the blur of 
life and feeling, the abasement, the sense of being branded by 
nature and put by as a thing half-dead and worn to naught in 
itself, however it keep a lying front to men’s eyes. Another 
penalty is that the body is filled with diseases, weakness, totter- 
ings, often pain, always contemptibleness and decline, wretched 
debility. The fairness of health flees, the ugliness of malady 
comes forth, paleness or vile red or colors like dead leaves, 
shrinkings of face and form, blotches and sores, and a hang-dog 
lookin the face. Thus does angry Nature sprinkle wrath as from 
asieve on debauchery. Another outward penalty is the contempt 
of good men, the abhoring pity or the plain disgust, the loss of 
trust and good fame, which fall on shamelessness and drunken- 
ness, as is meet. 

Anger, ill-nature, selfishness, dishonesty, are evils that 


bring outward penalties. They model uglmess in the face, like 


imps sculpturing. Anger has the horrid face of madness, of a 
maniac, ‘a cruel tempest of the mind, making the eyes sparkle 
fire and stare, teeth gnash in the head, the tongue stutter, the 
face pale or red,” white as a wall, or bloated, purple, seeming 
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like to burst with the blood that presses forth every coarseness 
of the skin; and if the anger be raging and be very frequent, 
then it may be said they turn mad indeed, for the effects are 
long and increase, and pile on one another. ‘‘ From a disposi- 
tion they proceed to a habit; for there is no difference between 
a mad man and an angry man, in the time of his fit.” Il- 
nature, which has many forms, moroseness, sullenness, harsh- 
ness, unpitifulness, unsociable retirement, sternness, has an 
ugliness of its own which it cuts into the face, and that quickly; 
for such disposition is a steady engraver, not like anger working 
by fits and gusts, but close at its chiseling every moment. What 
hideous lines are cut in the face thereby, we may see the 
better by contrast with the beauty which a frank good nature and 
pleasant kindness carve in the countenance. Note the beauty 
of cheerful and humane faces; observe the ease and motion 
of the mouth and its sweet curves where tenderness is; take 
count of the smooth and even brow where frowns have 
been strangers; behold the twinkle of the eye by a habit of 
genial humor; and with these there are very many habits of the 
muscles to which good will, bounty of kindness, fellow-feefing, 
have pulled them, setting and stringing them so much to such 
notes that they become tuned and shaped to them, and keep a 
harmony in the face. How beautiful are such countenances! 
What a light in them! They beam with fair emotions. They 
are frank, open, celestial. By this we may see how ugly is the 
opposite thereof, by noting what great beauty is lost. It were 
enough if the fairness were gone; but when angels fly, imps 
come; I mean, ugly lines seize the seats of the graces with 
churlishness, sullenness, ungraciousness, ungentleness, rough, 
gruff, sour, surly, hard nature. The sweet openness is gone, 
the face is shut like a wall. The open face was like light; the 
shutting down of the brow is like a darkness. The face no 
longer is ease and motion of mouth, chin, cheek, temple, but a 
masonry. Vile furrows are frozen on it. The eye has no 
merry beams, no sportive lights, but either is a cold stare or a 
dark ambush or a mockery of smiling, A hard unfavored cast, 
stiff lines, expression forbidding, unwelecoming, unkind, ugly 
shapes of mouth, whether set, rigid, or moving and changing, 
a harsh or a lurking look, either bold or stealthy,—these are the 
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outward penalties of bitterness of spirit, of morose and cold 
_ heart. With these there is another punishment, namely, a loss 

of strength and health. For itis not possible that the body 
should be as sound and firm, the nerves as orderly, the digestion 
as good, with sullen and bitter passions and harsh emotions as 
with genial and sunny feelings, sweet content and good will. 
Wherefore a body racked with harsh passions, though it may be 
strong for a season, yet breaks and loosens at last, so that old 
age is a wretched and tottering time of life; and this is a 
punishment of these malign, disobliging, unfriendly dispositions, 
that they shake and grow weak in age, and when most they 
need a fire in the heart against the frosts of time, they have but 
ashes. 

Selfishness, however quiet and cool it may be, and however 
hiding under smiles and manners, though not branded in the 
face with a hot iron, as by the fierce or morose passions is done, 
is scored and scarred oyer the face with a cold blade. A 
pinched, sharp and mean face, where avarice and a grasping 
fury have cut marks and edged the features, or a stolid and sordid 
masonry of selfish flesh,—these are hideous sights, outward pun- 
ishments, which are plain disfigurements, scars and disgraces for 
any eye to see. 

Dishonesty, no less, has its external defacements and ugly 
marks. I have heard there is even a thievish hand-writing 
which may be known. However that be, sure it is there is a 
thievish face. Double dealing is written in the features. Jug- 
gling, cheating, defrauding, forgery, perjury, quackery, have coun- 
tenances of their own, blemished, defective, flawed in some man- 
ner. Even though simple and trustful souls be misled by feat- 

ures shapely and well matched, they will be duped not long, 
decoyed but a little; soon they will know that matched features 

_ may be as ugly as sinand shame and lies. 
So it is that anger, ill-nature, selfishness, fraud, have heavy 
penalties sentenced on them and executed in the body before all 
men’s eyes, each vice its own mark of ugliness, its own deface- 
ment. But they have in common another outward penalty, 
which is the aversion and contempt of good men; and since itis 
true, to our joy and grace, that the well-meaning abound and 
exceed, this 1s the same as to say the contempt and dislike of 
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mankind. And this is no little punishment; as appears plainly 
from the effort of the unkind to obtain kindness for themselves, 
the endeavor of the untrustworthy to be trusted, of the cold and 
hard to be loved and cherished, and of all the fraudulent to at- 
tract friendship and favor, for it is only on this that they can ~ 
thrive in their frauds and evils; and however one be hardened, 
tis more than easily he can bear to see his fellows look askance at — 
him and give him wide room, despising or disliking him, There- 
fore there are-none so clamorous for love as the unlovely, and 
“none so jealous as the unfaithful. But itis in vain. This is 
the penalty which is builded around the harsh or the false like a 
wall. They walk at large, but they are walled from their fel- 
low men; they can not have the precious and sweet things of ~ 
human love. 

Another form of outward penalty is the injury inflicted on 
others. This often is a very heavy penalty and weighs down 
the soul for life. For one mnst be very hardened indeed, 
and full of crime, or be dipped deep in the dark self-love 
from which crimes glide like serpents from a pit, to care naught 
whether he injure others or not. This is rare among sins 
and sinners. The common wrongs are evils of passions, deeds 
of anger, hatred, avarice, ambition, base ills of appetitites bold 
and slavish too. Other persons are sacrificed to’ the rage and de- 
lirium; sometimes wilfully and viciously, yet the dreadful and wild 
gust drives the spirit, with no main wish to do anyone a harm, 
but sacrificing another furiously or basely at the moment; some- 
times only recklessly, heedlessly, in pursuit of vehement desires, 
ambitions, which mean not to be cruel or criminal, but madden 
and ravish the victim till he is blind and deaf to the ills he does 
others, neither sees them nor hears when heis told of them, | 
but drives furiously at his object, trampling, agonizing, maim- 
ing, killing, as he goes, Such are the deeds of those who pursue 
wealth either by slow, cold, hard, grinding or cunning methods, 
which ‘‘wring from the hard hands of laborers their vile trash by 
indirection ;”’ or by desperate and vaulting schemes, to make a | 
scarcity by thievish “cornering,” to flood the market by a sudden 
torrent, to disturb the just currents of trade till all be a sea of 
angry waves, wrecking and rending whomsoever is caught in 
them; buying and selling what is not owned, no, nor even exists, 
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fictions by which robbery is done and disorders hurled into busi- 
ness and into industries, by which a few snatch spoil like booty 
from a wreck, and many go down. These are vultures that 
prey on the dead; but, worse than the carrion-feeding birds, they 
kill first those whom they devour. These spread ruin and 
loss, anguish, despair, madness, confusion, hunger and poverty 
and waste. They are traffickers in human flesh as much as 
any Mohammedan slave-trader. They are pirates, foes of all 
men, under a black flag of private war. They are traitors to 
their country. They are enemies of honesty, soberness, justice, 
peace. I will call things by their plain names. I will not 
call a villain an honest man because his villainy is big or pop- 
ular. I will not calla man the less, no, but the more a foot-pad, 
because he robs not one or two but ten thousand. Theodore 
Parker said that he found not much difference between men save 
in bulk. The main qualities are the same. The great merchant 
saith he, with his great warehouses full of goods and his vast 
affairs, is only a big huckster; the huckster with his small 
stock of fruit on a corner stand, is a little merchant. Shall a 
man be called a thief if he pick my pocket of my purse, a ‘“ fine 
worker ” if he steal ballots, yet a financier if he rob all the peo- 
ple of substance and bread? ‘To like bad deeds let the same 
bad name be given, and the bigger the deed, the plainer the 
name. If wilfully a man disturb the market, ’tis like getting up 
a storm at sea if that were possible, by which his strong vessel 
might get first to port, whatever wrecks might be caused or how- 
ever piled the sea with cargoes and bodies. Would not that be 
called robbery on the high seas, piracy in foul, horrible, diabolical 
manner? Isit any better when trade storms are made on the land? 
If a man derange the just tide of business and bring in havoc 


‘and wild struggle by an artificial scarcity planned and produced 


by him, by which he gathers because a hundred lose, sailing 
flushed and first into port because a hundred founder, I say that 
is roguery, knavery, thievery, and ought to be felony. 

It is the outward penalty of such deeds, and of even baser 


‘desires still which tread down others, that they spread wide and 


wretched pain, incurable injury. Sometime the thieves, the 
panders, the seducers, will awaken to know the suffering and 
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wretchedness which they have caused. I know not how or where 
or when; but sometime they will. The little robber sees just 
whom he spoils, just whose bread he steals. Sometime the 


big robber will see whose home he made a havoc, whose bread . 


he snatched; and base rakes, gallants, deceivers, forsakers, will 
know the horror, despair and ruin which they brought on 
souls too trustful and loving. When the sight shall come, 
when the eye shall open to see and know, when the wild 
fury or greed or ambition, shall be gone, and the blight, the 
misery, the death shall remain, like charred ruins _in the track 
of war, what think you of the penalty thén, the horror and re- 
morse from such a sight? Tis a terrific punishment, this one 
among God’s-outward penalties, that we can not stop an injury, 
that we can see no end of it, that it may widen like waves in 
water till it bring infection or violence, destruction, pain, to far 
foreign coasts, we know not where; but sometime we may know, 
*tis like we shall, and see here and there the spot and bale of 
our fury, greed or vice. 

‘* When a man, by avarice or ambition or loose desires 
commits a huge and heinous crime, after which, the thirst and 
rage of his passion being allayed, he comes to set before his eyes 
the shameful and horrid passions still staying by him, tending to 
injustice, but sees naught useful, naught necessary, naught tend- 
ing to make his life happy, may it not be thought that such a one 
often is made to consider, by these reflections, how rashly for the 
sake of vain glory or of a lawless and barren pleasure, he has over- 
thrown the noblest and greatest maxims of justice among men 
and overflowed his life with shame and trouble? * * ¥* IT 
believe there is no need either for gods or men to inflict their 
punishments on the most wicked and sacrilegious offender; see- 
ing that the course of their own lives is sufficient to chastise 
their crimes, while they remain under the consternations and 
torments attending impiety.”* 

So it is with the outward penalties of ill deeds, punishments 
wrought in the body or in our social relations. Turn now 
to the penalties that are inward, executed in the mind, turn to 
these, that by near view of them, as we have had of the out- 
ward penalties, we may know their nature and see whether they 
can be escaped or will be remitted. 


* Plutarch, on ‘The Delay of Divine Punishment ;” Goodwin’s Translation. 
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First among these inward penalties is the wrong itself. 
The worst penalty of sin is to be the sinner. For if the bad 
life, the defiled deed, be known to the soul to be bad and vile, 
then surely the most loathsome thing is to be what we know to 
be loathsome; not, I mean to suffer shame or remorse or what 
pangs soever for it, but just to be it; this is a terrible penalty. 
But if the soul be not conscious of the vice of its deed, the stain, 
blot, reproach of its life, this seems even worse than the brand 
of its knowledge of the ill, for then the soul is like swine wallow- 
ing in filthy sloughs not knowing them to be filth, or like a slave 
too mean to feel his slavery. Whichever way it be with the 
soul, whether knowing or not knowing its abasement, the blot 
is a sight to draw pangs of pity from the just and the true, such 
pity as to receive is ignominy and to feel is heart-sickening, such 
commiseration as can not be offered to the torments of a saint 
martyred. Oh! to be evil is the worst penalty of evil—as Soc- 
rates told his judges, saying that they could not doom him to 
anything so dreadful as their injustice was unto themselves. 

Another inward punishment is remorse, shame, self-con- 
yiction, stings of conscience. This terrible pursuit of a man by 
himself is fearful penalty. For what escape is there, even for a 
moment of rest, when the criminal, the court, the executioner 
are all one, and the criminal forever is doing the crime in mem- 
ory and the court always seated and the executioner always at the 
rack. ’Tis as Plutarch says, that the whole man is up and 
armed against that part which did ill; “‘ for reason,” says 
Plutarch* “that very power which chaseth away all other pains, 
is that which creates repentence, shames the soul with confusion 
and punisheth it with torment.” 

Think first how severe the penalty is, how bitter the anguish 
of remorse. For it has a twofold bitterness, one part wholly 
from ourselyes and one part from other men, The bitterness 
which is from ourselves is dire and unceasing. You may escape 
a little by drowning yourself in the wild whirls of pleasures or 
strifes or business; but ’tis but a moment’s escape. You are a 


runaway; you can be free only by running, yet you can not run 
always. Let but a moment’s quiet come, it is the rack again, 


Or you can be free of the torment of light and air by plunging 
* « Of the Tranquility of the Mind,” 
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again under the sea of the bad deeds. ‘For who ever saw” 
(saith Chrysostom) ‘‘ a covetous man troubled in mind when he 
was telling his money, or a libertine mourn in his gallantry? 
We are drunk with pleasure and perceive nothing.” But this 
renews the torture with the offense; when the rage is over, there 
again is thyself scorning thyself and tormenting thee. ‘As 
the statue of Juno in that. holy city near Euphrates, in Assyria, 
will look still toward you, sit where you will in her temple, 
she stares full upon you if you go by, she follows with her 
eye,—in all sites, places, conventicles, actions, our conscience 
will be still ready to accuse us.”* What pain is like unto it, 
either so dreadful or so incessant? For it has not one pallia- 
tion, not one soft or sweet portion like the pangs of pure love 
and loss, and never ceases but while we are benumbed with new 
debaucheries. 

That part of the bitterness of remorse which comes from 
other men is a severe part, giving us very sharp shame. It is 
the thievish meanness we feel when we receive credit, trust, love, 
from men, knowing they would not give it us, no, nor we think 
to claim, if they knew our ill deeds. By so much as there is 
honor leftin us, it is a consuming wretchedness, a base shame 
to usto be praised, and adorned with credit, while we know 
that to take it is thievish and to refuse it impossible without con- 
fession and disgrace. What a base position is this! What a 
dreadful penalty, to know ourselves frauds, impostures! To 
look into kind eyes brimming with love, trust, honor, good- 
ness, to be seated high, to be made room for, to be called for 
counsel, to be commended from man to man, and the more the 
love, trust and honor, the more thief and liar we! Oh! the 
praise and confidence of men makes a crushing part of the pen- 
alty of remorse within us; and not to be escaped more than the 
others, for it is repeated at every corner, renewed with every 
greeting, smile, hand-clasp. 

What a sad and sincere punishment, what dire penalty is 
this inward sentence, whereby not only our own evil pursues 
us with hissing, snaky tresses, but even the kind simpleness 
and good offices of others turn to furies to follow us! 

Another inward punishment is memory. This wonderful 


* Burton’s Anatomy, =" 
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continuance in us almost is as if we did the ill-deed over and 
over every day or every hour. Therefore even if we be callous 
and our remorse light, memory makes it heavy by the many 
blows of it, the continual strokes. And if we be cunning to 
shake off pangs and regrets awhile, exercising ourselves and 
disporting in gaieties, frolics, or even in luxuries and revels, as 
if to kill one evil deed with others, memory will not permit it, 
but takes in hand to overcome us. So that if we shake off our re- 
morse, itis but asif°we whisk dust from us against the wind, 
to be blown in our faces again, or flap it from us in a room 
where we must stay, and it settles on us again. Memory sifts 
nothing, chooses naught, but stores up all impartially, the ill 
and shameful as well and as fast as the noble and honorable. 
Were it not asad punishment if we Were made to carry a book 
about with us and read in it at every pause or seat by the way- 
side, and every page had such a mixture that we could not read 
three or four sentences without some ugliness disturbing us— 
were not this a hard book to carry and a great penalty? Yet 
such a book is memory, if we have written bad deeds in it. 
Therefore if a man do ill, if he defile himself and others, if he 
rage and inflict injury, he stores it all up in himself. The re- 
morse may grow less bitter with time, or with penitence, but the 
knowledge always will be there like a turbulent creature loosely 
tied, and will spring at us very often. Nay, unless a man be 
yery proud and yain and boastful in mind, memory will torment 
him more with his bad deeds than comfort him with his good, 
and bring them up to his sight more often; for he will feel that 
the good is no more than is to be looked for from him, no more 
than he ought to do quietly and unpraised, no more than like the 


_ natural decency of his face that it should be clean; but the bad 


deed will stare at him like a shame, not to be expected of him, 
against the honor of his being, unnatural, deformed. Mem- 
ory has this terror too, that it opens and sets loose its hordes on 
the slightest occasion. The least little incident, a sound, a 
color, a shape, word, motion, gesture, place, will shake mem- 


ory open. It is at the mercy of every chance association. 


Nay, if the evil deed be a heavy crime, base or cruel, every- 
thing turns to occasion to start a fear, to call up the affrighting 
images. All sounds are tongues that speak our secret aloud, 
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all things seem sign-boards that direct to us, every event turns 
our eyes fearfully on ourselves. The story of Bessus is familiar 
in Plutarch, that ‘‘ he killed his own father, and the murder lay 
concealed for a long time. At length being invited to supper 
among strangers, after he had so loosened a swallow’s nest 
with his spear that it fell down, he killed all the young ones, 
Upon which, being asked by the guests that were present what 
injury the swallows had done him that he should commit such 
an irregular act, ‘ Did you not hear,’ said hé, ‘ these cursed swal- 
lows, how they clamored and made a noise, false witnesses as 
they were, that I had long ago killed my father?’” Another 
legend he tells, of one Pausanias, which is a strange and deli- 
cate instruction that this punishment of memory never stops its 
stripes till we die. Pausanias commanded a free-born maid, 
Cleonice, to be brought to him, with unmanly intent; but when 
she was brought he was seized with a sudden strange jealousy © 
or mania, and stabbed her. After that murder, the maid never 
ceased to appear to him in frightful visions. At last haunted 
and distraught, ‘he sailed to the oracle of the dead at Heraclea, 
and by propitiations, charms and dirges, called up the ghost of 
the damsel; which appearing before him told him in few words 
that he should be free from all his affrights and molestations 
upon his return to Lacedemon, where he was no sooner arrived, 
but he died.” Thus he was free only in his death, 

But what if he died not, only his body? Does memory 
drop with the body, like fruit felled with a tree? Memory is of 
the soul—must we not think so? The sad ghost promised too 
much; for if she could remember her death, why not he the in- 
fliction of it? Wecan not look with too bold or vainglorious eye 
into that other chamber of life, for though it be the very next 
room and close to us, yet it may have colors and forms and 
manners that we know not here, nor cau-dream of till they come 
to experience. Yet I dare think—as who must not?—that 
memory is not of that ‘mortal coil” to be “shuffled off ” from 
us by our going thither. Rather would I say with’ the poet, 
that no punishment may be more fearful or more possible 
than the sudden perfecting of memory. And this Plutarch 
thought, for he adds to the story of Pausanias that if indeed 
naught befall the soul after the body’s dying, but death is the end 
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of all effect and punishment of evil, then indeed we might think 
the Deity remiss in too swiftly punishing the wicked by bringing 
them to death so soon. But God neither delays nor too briefly 
punishes. For the effect and penalty must continue and follow 
the soul here in this earthly manner of life, and whithersoever 
or howsoever we go to live afterward; and the penalty begins 
instantly, being “‘ of the same age with the bad deed and arising 
from the same place and root;” and “ wickedness, at the same 
time it is committed, engendering its own vexation and torment, 


* not at last, but at the very instant of the injury offered, suffers . - 


the reward of the injustice it has done.” 

But not only does memory open thus and let loose its 
plagues, at every slight shake, every little blow of occasion, but 
it swings at the touch of mere happiness. I have noted that 
pangs of memory and moral regrets start up in happy hours and 
blithe scenes, by the suggestion of contrast. By the bright and the 
cheerful, the sweet and beautiful, we are led to the dark and the 
unlovely which, having been done by us, have hung a chamber of 
memory with black. Strange that the very brightness of a hall 
of fair frolic, of gentle sport and kindly pleasure, should drive 
us to take a candle from the tables and go peer into that room 
of black hangings! But soit is. So doth the very hand of 
innocence unlock the cage of guilt, and jocund happiness step 
on tip-toe to whisper a shame to us. And not only the strange 
suggestion by contrast, but a kind of moral judgment suddenly 
arrests-us, I have noted, anc hurries us helplessly to that cell of 
memory. We feel suddenly that we have no right to this blithe 
cheer, this light of lively joyfulness which beams around us. It 
istoo much. It opens memory and the sad shapes fly out at us. 


_ By the very happiness of happy hours they are let loose, by suc- 


cesses, congratulations, praise, power, because of our ill desert of 
these pleasures. In this] speak not to you any fancy any theory 
invention, supposition, but a simple observation. I say not 
perhaps, or it may be so; but I say it is so, because I have 
noted it in myself, and I am sure moral experience has a com- 
mon nature in us. I have noted thatif I have been unkind, 
cruel, selfish, or unfaithful in aught, the memory of it is started 


forth by happy and bright scenes and I reflect on the unlike- 


ness and unfitness of my deeds to the beams, the songs, the re 
joicings, and how little right I have to the jocund consolations 
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Another inward penalty is the fear of discovery. Memory 
brings us to shame before ourselves; but there is also a shame 
before others to be feared. Memory is the bad in us ashamed 
before the good in us. And for this, all the good around us 
helps the good within us; for I am very sure that the evil 
around us comforts us in our own evil not so much as the good 
and noble things around us judge and condemn us. Therefore 
if there be evil deeds in our memory, we fear the good around us, 
and live in terror of being discovered to them, and having our 
- evil shown forth. Oh, it is a noisome pit, this fear of discovery, 
full of crawling, craven, base terrors. ‘To be cast into it is 
poison and torment. Yet who can avoid it who has done evil? 
For there is no one but fears his fellow men. 

It is another inward penalty of ill-doing that by it we suffer 
a dulling of the spiritual nature, a loss of pure knowing and 
of joyful seeing. Wickedness is an injury of the mind. This 
must be so, for the mind is made for good; wherefore to turn it 
to evil is abuse and injury. Whatever the wickedness be, it 
injures the mind. Whether the wickedness be great crimes, or 
unearnest careless living, or wanton rioting, or low, mean and 
selfish motives, ’tis an injury of the mind. Each kind of vile- 
ness or baseness has its own hurtfulness, but all injure. Now 
what is an injiry? It is whatever effect done on an object 
-hinders it from fulfilling its natural purpose and from acting use- 
fully according to its organs and structure. Thus, if the body 
be injured in any part, that part is hindered from doing 
its service in the bodily activity, and very often the whole body 
is impaired by the injury of a part, so that for a time, or per- 
haps forever, no function is quite sound and no part of the body 
can serve as its wont was, and if the injury be great enough, the 
body is stopped altogether, which is death. In like manner, 
wickedness, being an injury of the mind, hinders the soul from put- 
ting forth itself. The mind’s action is impaired. But here 
comes to view a great difference between spiritual and bodily 
injury. The body is made of parts, but the soul or mind is one. 
Therefore the soul can not be injured in a part and yet be un- 
hindered in other parts, as the body can. For the mind has not 
one part or organ that thinks, another part that wills, another 
that perceives, or that loves, and so following, but the whole 
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man acts in reasoning, and in loving, in willing, in perceiving, 
and in all things whatsoever that the mind does; the whole man 
acts in each and the soul is one and undivided in every action. 
Therefore wickedness, the injury of the soul, is like in the soul to 
a very bad injury in the body, which hurts not only a part but the 
whole body; and any wickedness, though there be degrees, and 
some kinds tear and harm the mind more than others do, yet 
any wickedness, I say, is as spoiling in the soul as only a very 
bad injury is in the body, because it harms the whole mind and 
hinders its forth-putting in every way. 

Thus it is that dulling of spiritual life, waning of the 
mind’s being, is an inward penalty of ill living. The bad, ill- 
living man, whether he be wicked in rioting or in greediness or 


in fell selfishness or in fraud, or in low and mean motives 


whatsoever,—such a one, I say, can not make any of the mind’s 
motions freely and according to its natural grace or valor, but 
in his soul is like to a body wasted in every part by some cen- 


_ tral injury or drawn awry everywhere by rheumatic poison. He 


can not love mightily, tenderly and purely; mayhap he will 
think a jealous passion to be love. Is not this a great penalty? 
He can not have intelligence at its best; he will not know things 
as they are; he will see them awry misplaced, mis-combined; 
how can he look from a center? how can he behold order and 


_ certainty? or how understand life or know himself or discern 


_ the garden of the world and God walking in it? Is not this a 


sad quittance? He grows weaker in will with every stab of 


evil; if he be stubborn, he is not strong, if he yield to-day, the 


more easily to-morrow; he drifts and is blown about; he knows 


his own weakness; what if he covers it by boasts and nonchalance 


_—he is eaten by the shame of the sense of it, he can not be a 


firm, strong, heroic, determining, manly-walking man. Is not 
this a severe redress? The ill-living man can not enjoy beauty 


- delicately, exquisitely, with a sweet and high ecstasy. If fair 


forms delight him being evil, they would bless him indeed if he 


_ were good; he misses the fullness of them; beauty but brushes 


or fans him with pleasure, when it might nourish him and fill 
‘him with earnest joy. Wantonness can see but the back of 
beauty, for every loveliness faces away from the wanton. In the 


fresh morning, mid songs of dawn and twilight, the glory of the 
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ocean, the grandeur of the mountains, the varied patterns of 
of colors, fields, roadways, rivers,—the unsimple and - sordid 
mind will see little of the overflow of beauty, and naught of it in 
its fullness. Is not. this a heavy amercement? But there isa 
beauty finer than land or sea, to which the wanton man, the 
unjust, the selfish, still more is bind. He can not enjoy moral” 
loveliness; the tender graces or the high glories of character 
are hidden from him. In three ways he misses of this great 
and heavenly beauty, threefold blind is he to this loveliness of 
nature, the graces, beauties, sublimities of the souls about us, 
charms and glories so cheering, comforting, blessing, strength- 
ening,—in three ways blind to it and shut out from it. First, 


he will not see the good; he will walk past the most angelic — 


faithfulness, past a sweetness like dew, or truthfulness like 
heaven, or love like sunshine, and know it not. For he will not 
look much at such beauty, nor have the humility and unselfish- 
ness which admires and delights in the graces of souls; nor if 
he should look at it, could he see it well, for he can see but as 
he tinges all things with the humors of his eye. But—in the 
second way—he is shut off from seeing spiritual beauty, because 
not only he sees the good less but he sees the bad more. He 
has eyes sharpened for all defects and ugliness, for blemishes, 
spots and flaws; he can not pass by an ill nature in happy 
ignorance. How blest are they who see not evil! What a 
source of joy not to have eyes for the means of wretchedness! 
How blissful the mind that gathers good flowers and sweet fruits 
so intently with so natural observation of them, that it goes 
clear of the poisons, not by avoiding them but by seeing them 
not! But the sordid or wanton have eyes for every nightshade 
and baneberry; they will find every deformity, as if it were 
their prey, and had a strong smell to them; they are swift crows 
to swoop on offal. To them there is an over-spread of ugliness 
on nature and man, and beauty is gone, because they see so lit- 
tle of .the good and all the bad, and their sight runs to the 


hideous things. But—in the third way—they are blind to — 


moral loveliness, because not only they see good little and bad 
much, but they change the good into the bad. What good they 
see they call evil. They ascribe bad motives, they are full of 
suspicion, they believe not in simple virtue, but think love and 
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Kindness are shows put on for ends; every generous thing they 
translate into a selfishness, and “interpret all to the worst.” 
The greedy or the base are sure to do this in exact measure with 
their own evil; for they will not bear to think others better 
than themselves, but make all into their own likeness, sordid or 
wanton. What a stark and dreadful triple blindness is this,— 
not to see the good, and to gaze at the bad when the good is by, 
and to make the bad still more by translating the good into it! . 
Is not this a bitter scourging, a ruinous forfeit, a woful punish- 
ment? 
Such are the divine punishments for sins; not invented and 
affixed to the bad deed by a sentence or decree, as if the penalty 
“might be otherwise by decree, or the punishment of one wicked- 
ness be changed about to become the penalty of another; not 
so, but springing from the ill deed and belonging to it, not to be 
_ parted from it, and a very portion of it, so that the evil can not 
be done but instantly its penalty begins. Now, these penalties 
I have set forth that we may judge and see clearly whether pen- 
_alty ever is remitted by the Eternal Father. By looking at the 
punishments, is it not plain that none ever is passed over or 
turned aside?—that God never stays or bars a bad deed from 
shooting instantly into the effect which is its punishment; nor 
could he, without shaking all the connections of things till the 
stars should drop like tears into a basin of ruin—is this not 
plain tg.us? Can the furrows and the expressions, the red and 
the pale, the tremblings and staggers of ‘‘ unbashful foreheads ” 
and wanton feet, of drunkeness, fury, fraud,—can these be re- 
mitted? Can these be clogged and bidden go back, while the 
sins go forward? Can the contempt and aversion of men be 
Deemitied? Can the injury, woe, heartache, shame, which the 
ill deed has wrought on others, be fended away, and yet the 
deed flaunt on? Can secret remorse or the shame of receiving 
honor and trust unmerited, or the haunting ghosts of memory 
_ or the craven fear of discovery, be remitted? Can these be lop- 
ped off the wickedness, as if limbs of it, whereas they are in 
the heart of it? Orcan the dulling of spiritual faculty, the 
- darkening of reason and the clouding of beauty, be remitted, as 
if wickednes were made no injury or injury no enfeeblement? 
Can this be? Were this the order and the presence of God 
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which “hath no variableness neither shadow of turning?” 
Surely, when we look on the penalties of God, we see plainly 
and solemnly tbat they are never raised nor stayed; but they go 
with the wickedness and are in the heart of it, so that to think 
of the remission of them is to think of the wickedness as ex- 
isting without the very heart and nature of the wickedness. 

But now, I say that as no penalty is remitted, so we ought 
not to wish it to be remitted. Nay, if we will think of it like 
men, we can not wish to escape any penalty of God which we 
have incurred. Often it is no dishonor to wish to escape the 
punishments of men; for these are but arbitrary and invented, 
without natural consequence, often devised in wrath, inflicted 
unjustly, untempered with the exact inward truth of our faulti- 
ness, our struggle and fall. But who, if he have just manhood, 
can wish to escape from God? No, we can not desire remission 
of divine penalty. It were unmanly. There were no dignity in 
it. It were slavish, shambling, beggarly. But it were worse 
than these shames; it were impious, and bold against eternal 
order and beauty. The penalty is in the infinite order of 
God. It is a religious fact of Providence. It lnks with the 
planets and the fixed stars, travels with the sun, floods with the 
ocean. It is fixed and wrought in all this majestic system, this 
infinite glory, which moves so silently and _ perfectly,—the 
eternal beauty of God. It is in the heart of all truth, all sin- 
cerity, love, and whatever is of the eternal moral order. Would 
you wish it away? Dare you touch it, save with the soul’s 
worship? Dare you edge amendment into the solemn and di- 
vine order? ‘* Gird up now thy loins like a man, for I will de- 
mand of thee, and angwer thou me. Where wast thou when He 
laid the foundations of the earth? Declare, if thou hast under- 
standing. Who hath laidthe measures thereof, if thou knowest? 
or who hath stretched the line upon it? Whereupon are the 
foundations thereof fastened? or who laid the corner-stone thereof, _ 
when the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God | 
shouted for joy? * * * Hast thou contmanded the morning — 
since thy days, and caused the day-spring to know his place, that 
it might take hold of the ends of the earth, that the wicked might 
be shaken out of it?” Nay, you will know it is impious to lay 
he hand of a froward wish on this holy order. You will not 
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dare flee from that order, nor from any penalty therein, which 
~ is the enternal being of God made visible. 
* To this point, now, we have come by reasoning of forgive- 
_ nessand by looking on divine penalties,—to this point, that there 
_ is no forgiveness with God as man forgives, because no one of the 
_ three portions of human forgivenéss has any part in God; for 
neither hath he anger to be put away, nor hath he a disap- 
pointed trust to be ventured again, nor is his perfection of law 
ever turned aside to remit a penalty. But what then of our 
text, “‘ Forgive us our sins?” What meaning has it? What is 
the forgiveness of God? This now we must answer. For not 
meaningless are all these cries and prayers of the ages. As I 
said in setting out on this subject, there must be some good true 
_ thought in the words, “ God’s forgiveness ;” because the cry is 
_ universal and has persevered from the beginning. What 
human struggle is altogether hollow and unmeaning? For 
: all striving and anguish of soul, and forms of words therefrom, 
- are minglings of the rudeness of man’s state at the moment with 
_ the spiritual ideal in him of what he must become. ‘Therefore 
_ if there be little that is wholly truth, there is nothing that bite i 
ig error. 
Now, we shall know what the forgiveness of God is if we 
- consider what has happened when we are in darkness and evil. 
For if a man see not the sun, there might be either of two reas- 
_ ons for it; one, that the sun had withdrawn from the heavens; 
_ the other, that the man had turned him from the sun. I, 
therefore, we be in darkness and sin, what has happened? Hath 
God turned from us or have we turned from him? Surely it is 
we who have turned away from him. This shows us what the - 
forgiveness of God is. It is his everlasting, unfailing, unless- 
ened mercy, the fact, not that again he has turned toward us, 
_ but that never he was turned away, never estranged. With fin- 
ite man forgiveness is so imperfect that it is but the healing, as 
much as may be, of some soreness of mind, an aversion, a heart- 
burning, grudge, separation ; and only as much as may be, I say, 
—which seldom is wholly. A friend wrote me, “‘ We may cement _ 
broken confidence, but the crack is always there, the charm 
has vanished, the happy bird-like spring and song are gone; we 
pull up a lumbering ladder on which to try to dimb,” §o im- 
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perfect is human forgiveness. But the forgiveness of the Eternal, 
the perfect forgiveness, is this, that never he was alienated, 
never for a moment, never parted from us, never provoked. 

The forgiveness of God is a pursuing love, never tired, 
never uncertain, unsteadfast, backward or unresolved, always 
perfect, present, unswerved. Look at all things. See how pity-- 
ingly events are ordered for our weakness; how they stoop to us 
when we fall; how tenderly the order of God takes up his child- 
ren and leads them; how the flowers spring up before and be- 
hind, and love shines on the path. What helps, what incite- 
ments, invitations! What warnings, admonitions, exhortations! 
How our wanderings are followed by.calls and penalties inward 
and outward, till we turn again to the light which never was 
turned from us! Look at these things till we know the forgive- 
ness of God, the eternal forgiveness, and learn that never his 
face was averted, but ours was turned away. 

When Paul says, ‘“ We know that all things work together 
for good to them that love God,” I say, Yes, and to them that 
love him not. For there is one good for me, in whatsoever state 
of soul I be, and another good for thee, my neighbor, in thy 
condition of spirit whatsoever; and what is good for me is not 
mislaid on thee nor thy good on me, but each receives his own 
discipline; and all things work together for good to all. ‘Look,” 
cries the ancient singer, “ Took at the generations of old and 
see! Did ever any trust in the Lord and was confounded? ”* 
Indeed not one. No, nota soul. For though the outward man 
perish, or power and possessions melt away like snow, he hath 
“¢a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” ‘* Did 
any,” continues the singer, “abide in his fear, and was for- 
saken? Or whom did he ever despise that called upon him? ” 
None, indeed; nor was any forsaken that abode not in his fear, 
nor ever any “despised that called not upon him; but each was 
followed with peculiar love, with ward and exercise. 

The forgiveness of God is as if a son returned to his father 
and thus they speak together: 

My father, pardon me. 

My child, to pardon is to turn toward thee again; and I never 
was turned away from thee, 


*Heclesiasticus, ii. 
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Then why hast thou not taken me to thy heart, as of old, 
my father? 

My child, I could not take thee till thou camest. 

But why hast thou not sought for ie, father. 

I sought thee best, my child, by leaving thee to thyself, yet 
watching over thee invisibly. 

Such is the forgiveness of God. The prayer for forgive- 
ness, if it be such a prayer as the perfection of that forgiveness 
should call forth, is a lowly utterance of penitence, of sincere 
aspiring to the good and the right, of earnest search for com- 
‘munion with God and climbing to it, turning the face to him 
again. And to this penitence, this wish, prayer, seeking of spirit, 
success and communion come from above in such degree as the 
search is pure and single, and accords with the state of the soul 
_ as it is; and especially in measure as what is sought is not the 

turning aside-of anger, which never was with God, nor the re- 
Emission of penalty, which no more can be than the divine order 
be overthrown; but singly communion with the divine life. 
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- I turn now to speak of forgiveness among men. This I 
_ will strive to do carefully and reasonably. For it is very import- 
‘ant. What can be more grave or vital than forgiveness among 
men? For it is plain that injuries, hurts, imperfections abound; 
if healing abound not with the hurts, I mean, if forgiveness be 
not at hand for the injuries, what can save us from an up-piling 
of wrongs and grievances till we all be buried under them? 
Therefore as I have reasoned of divine forgiveness, to show that 
it is not like human pardoning, but is of a different nature, and 
is a peculiar, infinite, eternal perfection,so now I will reason 
of man’s forgiveness, that we may be informed by reason, and 
; e able the better, the more nobly and the more surely, to exer- 
cise the virtue and beauty of forgiveness. 
Here I will remind you of the definition of human forgive- 
ness with which I set out, namely, that it is threefold— 
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1. The doing away with anger or enmity. 

2. The resuming of the broken trust. 

3. The remission of penalty. 

I will examine each of these three parts of forgiveness in 
human relations. . 

Our human relations divide into two parts, public or collect-_ 
ive, and private. By public or collective, I mean the relations 
of men to their public servants, governors, legislators, teachers. 
The private relations, are those between individuals. I will 
speak first of public or collective forgiveness, meaning the par- 
doning by the community, or by any large company of men 
therein, of offenses against public life, interests, rights, morals. 

I think firmly that public offenders never should be forgiven 
by the citizens. I mean that, in the case of betrayal of publi¢ 
trusts, of whatever kind, forgiveness should take, at best, only 
two of its three steps, and the other step never, or only if the 
offense be light and not treacherous or disgraceful, and then 
only after an exceeding long time. 

The first part of forgiveness should obtain at once; which 
is to say, anger ought to cease, and the sooner the better, for 
then the people will act reasonably and see the right way, Anger 
is not made honorable by surging through a crowd. As one 
man is but a maniac while he is in a rage, so many persons 
angry together become a mob. Public wrath sometimes sweeps 
over a people as fiercely and insanely as anger through a 
man’s veins. Bishop Butler said, ‘Why may not whole com- 
munities and public bodies be siezed with fits of insanity as 
well as individuals? Nothing but this principle, that they 
are liable to insanity equally at least with private persons, 
can account for the major part of those transactions of which 
we read in history.” These words are no little weighty; for 
if to be a madman is to act under fanciful illusions, unreas- 


oned shadows and dreams, how maniac have been countless — 


assemblies, senates, concourses of men; and how little like it is 
that men will be calm and rational in councils and congresses 
if they be not calm and rational at home. It need not be en- 


forced that public madness should cease. Anger or fury ought 


to be put away as quickly by a company as by a man. There- 


fore in point of wrath and enmity, public offenders should he ) 
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forgiven like faithless friends, or other kinds of private truants. — 
Now, as to the second part of forgiveness, the suspense or 
remission of penalty, may this be granted to public offenders? 
May they be forgiven in this second part or degree of forgive- 
ness? Yes, they may; and sometimes it seems well they should. 
Sometimes there are so many traitors or recreants at once that 
all can not be punished without very sad and cruel effects 
and multiplied pains, ten thousand imprisoned or banished or 
destroyed; at which humanity revolts. And if not all, why one? 
Sometimes too, conditions and events may go very far to bespeak 


pity. °Tis seldom that it is an error to spare, at least in a de- 


gree if not wholly. ’Tis very hard to look into the heart and 
know all its pangs and wrestlings and temptations. Where- 
fore very often mercy is no more than a due humility and re- 
ligious caution under our human ignorance and the short sight 
that we walk with. So that I say penalty may be spared 
public offenders; yet with care and reserve, and not so freely as 
may be done with private culprits; because it is to be questioned 
what the effect on the state may be, whether the remission of | 
penalty may cause like offense to start up and fiaunt itself dar- 
ingly. For sometimes the hard of heart or the selfish will use mercy 
but as food whereon to feed themselves to strength to make an- 
other attack. This is a very sad sight, but I have seen it, even 
in private malice I have seen it;. wherefore caution is to be had, 
and it seems not right for the officers of state, ay, or for the 
whole people, to take as much risk for the whole as a man vir- 
tuously may take for himself. Therefore I urge that public 
rogues, traitors, corrupt officers, betrayers of trusts, may be for- 
given in respect of punishment and mercifully let go, but only 


with care and reserve, not so fully as a private man may fend 


off punishment from his enemy. 

But as to the third part or degree of forgiveness, the resum- 
ing of forfeited trust, the reposing anew of a confidence betrayed, 
how stands the public offender in this point? I answer without 
seruple or hesitation, that in this part of forgiveness there should 


‘be no public pardoning. I speak wholly of the officers and ser- 


yvants of the people. I mean not to say hereby that if some un- 
happy man be imprisoned for legal or moral fault, and tbere- 
after he earn respect from his superiors or from his fellow-men 
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by good conduct and repentance, he may not be pardoned, put 
in trust again and given another trial of his manhood; for this 
may be not only wise and expedient, but very just. I speak of 
persons in trust, who, having been placed over public interests, 
have betrayed them by selfish policy, by corrupt practice, or 
even only by gross failures of judgment. The citizens never 
should forgive such offenders, except to pity them without wrath 
or to stay some penalty; never, however they may seem to be 
repentant, to reinstate them in office, or to trust them again; for 
public safety requires this firmness. Wendell Phillips was wont 
to say that republicans should have long memories; and if no 
tincture of vindictiveness be included, it is a wise saying. A 
doctrine of stern unforgivingness as to public service is needed in 
political life, and is not a wrathful feeling prolonged cruelly, but 
a sound judgment continued reasonably. For though one who 


has failed once may do the like never again, yet the risk is too | 


_ great that like causes, if any happen, again will lead him estray. 
Besides, it is for the public health that so great infamy should at- 
tach to the injury of it, that no man once poisoning it, though 
never so little, can lay his hand on the body politic again. 

This, therefore, if I have not erred, is the true doctrine 
of human forgiveness touching public offenders who are cor- 
rupt or tyranous officers, betraying the people’s trusts, or blun- 
dering servants unfit for their posts, that wrath and vengeful 
feeling should be checked straightway, and with cool, judgment 
affixed punishments often may be remitted mercifully, but that 
the penalty of distrust should never be lifted, nor the offender be 
forgiven in this third degree, to be trusted again by the people. 

Now I come to private forgiveness, between man and man, 
This falls into two divisions ; first, forgiveness of a friend, 


secondly, forgiveness of a stranger, or of one so little near to us 
that he is but as a stranger whose name we know, passing us — 


often but not near to the heart. 


As to a stranger, I would counsel firmly that he be treated 


like a public offender, and I contend that this is salutary, right 
and needful. Here, too, anger is to be subdued ; and so far, forgive- 
ness is a duty to any stranger, howsoever an offender, Also I 
would counsel not to push penalty, if by us punishment can be 


averted without harm to any. But I would urge a doctrine of — 
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unforgivingness in judgment; for it is sound precaution to take 
no stranger in who once has robbed the house, or ever 
_ again to repose a trust that once has been violated. For, how- 
ever we may argue or strive to predict, it will remain always a 
reasonable fear that whoever, for passion or pride or interest, 
has served us ill once, for like or greater cause, if any happen, will 
do the same again. Therefore in this third part of forgiveness, 
which also is the greatest and the most delicate part, the resum- 
ing of trust, I would counsel that seldom a stranger be for- 
given. — ' 

But this is very serious counsel, very serious, critical and 
grave, not to be taken lightly or rashly, but only thoughtfully and 
with much careful conscience. Especially two prime and weighty 
- conditions are to be observed, ‘The first is, that if never we are 
to forgive a stranger in the third part of forgiveness so as to en- 
tertain him again with trust, then we must make very sure, with 
_ utmost simple sincerity, that we do forgive in the other two 

parts; not that we forgive in words or profession, but that truly 
and in deed and in our very hearts we forgive in these two parts, 
doing away with anger and all harshness, and, as much as may 
be, refraining from punisment, and altogether from punishment 
which has any taint of ill-feeling in it. 

The second condition is found in cases of charity, For if 
we be dealing with a brother man who is needy, who may suffer 
much, and especially may bring hardship on innocent ones de- 
_ pending on hini, if we cast him off, then it may be a duty of 
mercy to give him place and trust again, and entreat him in ever 
way to do better and to sieze his opportunity and be faithful to 
the trust. The duty of helpfulness is a very sacred and urgent 
duty. We ought to forgive a stranger so perfectly in respect of 
anger and enmity subdued, and penalty laid aside, that we 

will not stand in his way, not by the least sign or act in 
his way; and then that we will help him if he be in need 
or in danger or has aught at risk in which we may avail; 
and then, if there be any chance or hope for it, as very 
often there is, that joyfully we will -strive to help him up 
from the evil he does, and win him to the good; for this is 
the greatest of all helpfulness. And if this may be done best 
in any case by bestowing trust once more, then it may be a 
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duty of mercy thus to put ourselves at risk. This is a sit- 
uation which tests the grain of the sincerity of the soul and of 
the unselfish truthfulness with oneself to which a man may 
reach; for each case must be judged by itself and on its own 


Bas 


points; and how shall any one judge, or see the right and ~ 


perfectly good way, if he come not to it with a very simple and 
sincere soul and with the very truth of kindness in his purpose. 


This, therefore, would be my sum of doctrine and counsel i 


about the forgiving of strangers, when they have wronged or 
deceived us,—that we must cease from anger, and must nos be 
harsh or urgent for punishment, or revengeful ; but that it will 
not be wise for us to give them trust again, nor truly helpful to 
them to lay ourselves in their power to be ill-used again; yet 


that this is a very serious and grave charge to take, and never _ 
taken rightly if not weighed well in honest thought and temp- — 


ered with mercy. 

Now I come to forgivness of friends. ‘What shall I argue 
and counsel in this case? 

First it is to be noted that whatever the true counsel be, it 


has to be applied to many grades of friendship; and whatever — 


duty is based on friendship must rise with the grade and dear- 


ness of the friendship, There are many degrees and kinds of — 


fellowship, which must be treated each according to its station, 
from the entire stranger to the closest bosom friend. Therefore 
right action in this case calls for sound judgment; and judg- 
ment never is sound, nor worth aught, unless it be guided by 
sincerity, instructed by unselfishness, moved by kindness. 

We shall see,clearly the true counsels for forgivenes of 
friends if we recur to the definition of forgiveness and apply its 
three parts to this case, 


In friendship forgiveness ought to be speedy and absolute 


in two parts. Anger should flee, of course; and better if so 


quickly thatit has merely passed like an ill-bird of passage. Also | 


penalty will be remitted, of course. But what is the right 
counsel touching the third, the most delicate and signal part of 
forgiveness, namely, the resuming of a betrayed and broken 
trust? Here there are two cases, in which the counsel must be 
different; these are, the case in which the friend who has done 
ill is sorry and repentant, and the case in which he is not re- 
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pentant, but still flaunts the wrong, either declaring it to be 
right, or unwilling to make confession and amends. Now, both 
of these cases stand the same regarding the first two parts of for- 
giveness. Whether the ill-doing friend be sorry or not sorry, or 
whether he seek forgiveness repentantly or stand aloof defiantly, 
we must do away with anger, sink all bitterness, and waive all 
punishment. For the third part of forgiveness the counsel 


is easy as to the unrepentant friend. In this part he must not 


be forgiven. He must not be trusted again, so long as he car- 
ries himself proudly in his wrong. But should he be sought by 
his friend whom he has injured, and entreated to repent, to con- 
fess the wrong and amend it to what stretch he can? It may 
be. Great reverence and obedience should be paid to love. And 
it is very sure that no one should believe any injury to him from 
his friend till he has gone to him and asked him whether indeed 
he has done so, But if he acknowledge it without grief, ungrac- 
ious, churlish, defiant, then how much he should be entreated 
is a nice case in love, which can not be decided save as each ex- — 
ample arises, and then safely only with love all aflame and plead- 
ing faithfully in us; -and it will turn much on how long time has 
hallowed the friendship and how deep in the bosom the friend 
hath lain. For it is to be noted, too, that some honor is to be 
paid to trust, that it be not offered to ruthless flouts and mocks ; 
for trust is too precious to be turned forth a-begging, and it is said 
fitly that pearls should not be sown to be trodden by hoofs,—* 
beauty unreverenced, love ravaged with tusks, tenderness styed 
and bemired.* But if sometimes it be a bedraggling of love or 
of trust to offer it, or to entreat a cold heart or pray at the door 
of selfishness, sometimes, too, it is so to make confession and seek 
forgiveness; and this is to be inquired of carefully, if there be 
any signs of such misuse of an offered repentance and humility. 
The seeking of forgiveness by confession of fault is nobility of char- 
acter; but I have observed that for good to accrue, there must be 
elevation in him whose pardon is sought as in him who has 


_ risen to the height of seeking it. It is not always well to make 
confession, since however we may long to do it, it may have 
been proved that we deal with one who takes it not nobly, but 


* Mt. vii. 6; Le. xv. 16; Proy. xi. 22; Mt. xv. 27, apparently a proverbial ex- 
expression (Mt. vii. 6) turned by the woman to her advantage with tender hu- 
mility. . 
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ignobly, and perverts the fact. I have known persons who, if 
any fault was confessed, assumed at once that he who so acknowl- 
edged one error was faltering in other positions or claims; and so 
what was a gracious humility became an injustice to the one who 
so had humbled himself, and even the occasion of more conflict. 
This is a vileness; but if nevertheless it exist, as I have seen it, 
silence may be more just than to suffer perversion of the con- 
fession, or reinforced strife. 
In this case, then, of a friend who has done usill, and is 
not sorry, I say he is not to be forgiven in the third part of for- 
giveness, but is to be distrusted thenceforth. But if a friend be 
sorry and come to us repentant, which is the other case, then, I 
say, he must be*forgiven forthwith, completely and in wholeness, 
in all three parts of forgiveness,—anger turned to gentleness, 
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punishment never thought of, and trust renewed. But you will © 


say to me, How can trust be renewed by will or effort, as anger 


can be put to flight avd penalty remitted? For whether there — 


_ be grounds of trust isa judgement, and as the matter is before 
us, like a shape or color before the eye, so we must see it; and 
we can not judge so or so at will, but only as the reason leads. 
But I answer, first, that we must carefully consider every point to 
our friend’s excuse, or advantage, so that our judgment may do its 
best for him and our love be a defense of him; and, secondly, 
that, however the judgment may hang back, yet for a friend, 
“and in proportion to the dearness and closeness which have been 
between us, we shall repose trust again in outward act. This we 
can do. Unto, this we are able by the heart. However we 
strive, it may be impossible to revive inward trust; for this is a 
judgment and must move by evidence or probability. But we 
will trust our friend again in act—that is, in outward relation. 
“ And this is a triumph of love. For in point of reason, it may 
be no safer so to forgive our friend, in this last and greatest, part 
of forgiveness, than to pardon a stranger; but love has both its 
own rights and its own powers, in virtue of which we take risk, 
because it is according to the nature of love to do so, though the 
judgment call it risk nothwithstanding. Thus it must stand 
until by long faithfulness the erring friend have won again 
the right to be trusted in our mind by reason as in our acts by 
love, 
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As I said of strangers, so now of friends who have wronged 
us, I say that forgiveness is a virtue so great and heavenly that 
it grows on itself and goes on to more than the three parts of 
its definition; for as by the definition or nature of forgiveness, 
penalty ought to be put away very often, reprisal or vengeance 
always, which is a negative rule, that we should not do injury 
or hurt in return for an injury, so there comes forth a positive 
rule, that we should try to do good for the evil and to be useful 
to the wrong doer. We ought to follow him with help; in any 
thing in which we may bless or benefit him, we ought to strive after 
him with help; and especially we should follow hard with help 
(but modestly and not setting ourselves above him as instructor, 
for then there is no help) to lift him above the very ill that he does 
us and win him from it; and if we can not trust him in mind, 
still we must follow with help; and if he betray us so much that 
neither in mind nor in act is it safe or right to trust him again, 
still we must follow with help if there be any way to it. For 
this is like the divine forgivness which follows us and winds 
around us to reclaim us, and never is turned away. 

Here tosum up this argument of human forgiveness, I 
would set the doctrine of forgivness in these rules: 1. In all 
cases, exercise forgiveness in the first part, that is, in victory 
over bitter feelings. 2. In many cases, public and private, 
penalty may be remitted, and always it ought to be when it can 
be; which is another element in forgiveness. 38. As to public 
offenders, judgment should never be changed or suspended or 
trust reassumed. 4. In private, often this judgment may be 
put in abeyance and trust bestowed again, so that forgiveness 
shall be perfect in act, and if possible thereafter in mind also; 


but not often toward a stranger, and toward a friend in propor- 


tion as the love is dear; and this not because it is reasonable 


‘except as love is rational, for the risk is real notwithstanding, 


until a long faithful probation shall have lifted it away. 
Now I have three thoughts for you, wherewith to end this 


long sermon of forgiveness, They are, The difficulty of forgive- 


ness, The beauty of forgiveness, and, A beauty thit is greater than 


forgiveness. 
Forgiveness is a hard virtue. It is not to be hidden that 


itis very hard, To some natures it is a great struggle and 
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desperate wrestling ever to forgive at all. These are not bad | 


natures on that account. They are like in spirit to those bodies 
with which some particular disease goes very hard. But there 
are few to whom it is not a hard virtue if they have been 
hurt much. So delicate and great a virtue is forgiveness that 
sometimes if we have injured another and he be provoked 
thereby to do us ill, we seem to find it harder to forgive than 
if we had done no wrong first, and the enmity hangs to us 
more bitterly. This seems a strange thing, and when I have 
thought I beheld it, I have rubbed my eyes and looked again, 
to be sure that I saw aright. If I be not mistaken and have 
seen the fact truly, how is it to be understood? Perhaps for- 
giveness is so hard a virtue and draws so heavily on the soul’s 
powers, that when we first have done injustice, we lose so some 
power of soul to be applied in forgiveness, and. our own wrong- 
doing so weakens us that we find it harder to forgive an- 
other’s. And there may be a shame evoked in us by our ill-deed 
which makes us dislike the person to whom we did the ill; or, 
saddest of all, we may have done the injury because of an aver- 
sion, distaste, prejudice, lack of human love. It is a common 
saying that we find nothing so hard to forgive to another as our 
having injured him. But however this, forgiveness is a hard 
virtue. The hard part to master is the first part of forgiveness. 
It is easy by the aid of a little will and a little shame, to re- 
frain from punishment or vengeance; harder, but not very 
hard, to take the risk of trust once more; but to free ourselves 


of harsh feeling and cast out the last dregs of it, is hard; — 


if the injury have been bitter, faithless, treacherous, it is very 
hard indeed. ; 

It will be well to remember, also touching this matter, how 
ereat and valuable a quality respectfulness is. Indeed, I know 
naught more precious; for if tenderness be the joy of life, respect- 
fulness is its dignity. Few things seem harder to forgive than 
unrespectfulness; but if it be disrespectfulness, forgiveness is 
very hard indeed, This is not because of the hurt or the 
anger, which quickly may fly away; much more because of the 
poor health which then we suffer; for nothing weighs down, 
burdens and wastes us like unrespectfulness inclosing us; but 
most of all, this will not be forgiven because of its effect on 
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the judgment, which is the third element in forgiveness. For 
whoever walks daily alongside of faithfulness, however simple, or 
of any superiority, be it of age, or position, or whatever, with- 
out a warm respect for the worth thereof, made plain in deferen- 
tial behavior—whoever so walks, I say, empty of respectfulnesss, 
“is but shallow water ;” and what shall heal the hurt of this judg- 
ment that it is shallow water? or how can love be cheated of its 
sounding line? Therefore unrespectfulness is very hard to 
overlook, because it works in such manner on the judgment. 
This is one of the hardest points in the hard virtue of for- 
giveness. 

But there are blessed and helpful things to say. The first, 
is that forgiveness is as noble as it is-hard; and very ennobling, 
because when we have done the hard thing, ‘its strength 
passes into us.” ‘The second thing is that we have some strong 
helps, ‘‘ shields and bucklers.” If we will be careful not to in- 
jure our enemy, not even by speech to do him a harm or to 
turn others against him, and if to this we will add a good effort 
to do him a service if it come in our way, not pretentiously, but 
humbly and seriously and quietly, and will do our best to give 
trust again so far as may be, we shall find that the fever of the 
heart will be cooled much and bitter tastes leave the mouth. 
Also there are reflections which help, much urged by Marcus 
Aurelius and other stoics; as, that no one can do us a real harm, 
«because he can not make our ruling faculty worse than it was 


before,” and that all men are kindred before God, and that soon 


we all must die, and that if we +e ill-treated, either we deserve 


 it.and so must take it humbly, or else we deserve it not and 


then it is not we who are treated in that manner but some other 


kind of man for whom our enemy mistakes us; and that a 


wrong done us is an opportunity to act reasonably and kindly, 
and “if a little oil be spilt or wine stolen, we should say to our- 
selves ‘ This is the price of tranquility and peace—nothing is to 


‘be had without cost;’” and that as men are not born wise, 


but have to become so, we must be patient; and that if we can 
teach a man the right way, we should do so, but if we can not 
teach him, we should be meek on that account; and that we 
should beware of feeling toward the cruel as they do toward 
others; and many such-like thoughts, which give strength and 
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reason if we dwell on them, . Also let us remember that for- 
giveness is courage: it is manliness, it is self-conquest, it 
faces the world calmly and often dares to be misunderstood, 
which is a noble daring. 

“ Fear to do base unworthy things is valor ; 


If they be done to us, to suffer them 


Is valor too. 
* * * 


The purpose of aninjury—'tis to vex 
And trouble me; now nothing can do that 
To him that’s valiant He that is affected 
With the least injury, is less than it. 

* * 


* 


The main part 
Of the wrong is our vice of taking it. 


Tf light aEones touch me not, 
No more shall great: if not afew, not many.’’* 

This leads to the beauty of forgiveness, which is the second 
thought wherewith [ end. Much might be said of the fair — 
sweetness of forgiveness, its beautiful grace. But I will speak 
of only one special beauty of it, which lies in the third and 
createst part of it, the bestowing again of trust in outward — 
relationship however the judgment know this to be risk and 
danger. This peculiar beauty will appear if we attend to the 
other parts of forgiveness; for victory over anger, though it be a 
very fair sight and renews a disturbed beauty in the face, as a 
pool of water after the fretting of a gusty wind comes again to 
be starred from the sky when the ripples fall, yet this grace of 
renewal is but passing and quickly over, leaving no image of 
itself save in memory or in the slow chiseling of the features 
into patient shapes. Again the penalty being remitted, there, is 
a beauty of mercy, which is also the grace of unselfishness; but 
this too, belongs to a passing act, and has its moment of con- 
ception, and again of act, after which it lives but in the gallery 
of recollection. But when the judgment i is held subject by love, 
and however it be furnished with misgivings in the mind, is dis- 
armed by love in the behavior, so that the judgment stays, but. 
love ties it up from action—this is a perpetual triumph, every 
day freshly garlanded—an eminence of the very best thing in 
us, and therefore, a beauty which passes not, but freshens every 
instant so long as judgment points one way and love carries our 

* Ben Johnson’s ‘‘ New Inn,” 
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feet another, But this, as I have said, is beauty belonging to dear 

friendship, not often wise or safe with strangers, for it ought to | 
be the triumph of love and not of heedlessness or slack atten- 
tion, or ventursomeness or indifference. 

But now J say—which is my third thought wherewith to 
end—that whatever beanty there be in forgivness, much more 
beauty is spread by not needing pardon, by giving no offense. I 
holdit a kind of impiety and a sad folly* to jest about “ lovers’ 
quarrels” and the disagreements of friends. Nor know I aught 
more hurtful than what many say—namely, that such quarrels. 
are needful to “ the spice of life,” or that they are the tossings 
which keep the sea pure, or that they are like the discords which 
lead again to a harmony the better welcomed and enjoyed. For 
all these, and others like them, are but misleading figures, very 
mischievous and contrary to the nature of the heart. It is 
strange to me that people think so little as to speak thus. For 
is it not certain that no relation can be just the same after any 
act as before it? And is it not more lovely to think of the right 
and do it under stress of temptation, than to repent of the wrong 
after the stress is over and the hurt has been done? Moreover, 


it is only the steadiness of a gentle behavior which is good 
_ growing weather for crops of joy and peace; for then there are 
no ravages to clear up, as from a storm, but constant sunshine. 
What would be thought of a climate which was a perpetual 


chase of cloud and sun, of storm and pleasantness, of heat 
and frost, following each other by minutes, so that all living 
things were broken or shivered at one instant to be fervently 


heated after a little interyal, and then again to be torn and 
_ frozen? What would grow in such a climate? Now, no more 


» 


- grows much good in a house where much needs to be forgiven. 


Memory has a part in this subject, for the permanence of 


memory is not to be overlooked. Whatever once is put therein 
_ stays forever. And when had will any power over it, either to 


call it up or to put it down? When we have not thought of 
something for many years, or for a lifetime, or ages, for aught any 


one can say, by some association, as I have said before in this 


discourse, it will leap to the mind as if done but yesterday, or 
even as if now doing and seen or heard again, and with all the 


~ hurt or all the joy that at first it had. It is strange that people 
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reflect not ‘more on how deeply storms, injuries, vile or sordid 
things, sink into the soul, and especially into a child’s mem- 
ory. If this be thought of, it is plain there is more lovliness — 
when no forgiveness is needful than when it is granted; nor — 
shall you be able to heal by any entreaty or by any means such ~ 
a wound of spirit as you may make in an instant in a young ~ 
creature. I have heaad of a little girl who, taking the —_ 
hand of her brother said, ‘‘ This little hand never struck nae.’ 
Surely a memory richer and fairer than if she could recall a 
thousand repantances for blows! When this is not only nega- 
tive but positive, so that one can say, ‘‘These eyes always — 
beamed and showed a peace; these hands always labored for 
‘me; these feet were ready with service, and these ears had a 
merciful sense,full of attention, which is sympathy ”—this is a 
noon of. memory to which recollections of repentance are but — 
dim twilight, half dark. 

The long sermon is ended, Let us strive unto the doctrine 
of it. Letus make its truth light. As it is the forgiveness of 
God that never he was turned away from us, so let us be turn- — 
ing forevermore unto each other, ‘‘ In love and peace and quiet, — 
go: God’s blessing keep us all!” i 
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